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Over the past two decades, the scholarship of teaching and learning (SoTL) has received increased 
attention in academe. Broadly conceptualized as an area which combines the experience of teach¬ 
ing with the scholarship of research, and the dissemination of this knowledge such that the broader 
academic community can benefit from this scholarly product, SoTL has been regarded as a primary 
means to increase the quality and value of teaching in higher education. This paper explores five 
challenges which contribute to the dilemma of faculty engagement in research on teaching and learn¬ 
ing: limited expertise, the graduate studies culture, terminology (SoTL is widely misunderstood), 
reward and recognition, and time constraints. Responses to these challenges are presented in hopes of 
contributing to a positive dialogue for change, where faculty engagement in research on teaching and 
learning not only continues to grow, but becomes firmly grounded as an essential scholarly activity 
within higher education. 


Why the Dilemma? 


R esearch is essential to academe - it drives knowl¬ 
edge and represents the basis upon which inno¬ 
vation and change depend. Faculty are motivated by 
the prospects of exploring existing knowledge gaps 
within their held of study, through the application 
of acceptable and appropriate methods of data col¬ 
lection and analysis. Their career is inherently depen¬ 


dent upon the peer-review process, where academic 
research is reviewed, revised, and published to pro¬ 
vide new and improved insights that are shared to 
provide disciplinary advancement. One’s scholarly 
publication record has remained one of the primary 
bases upon which the faculty tenure and promotion 
process depends. 
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There is little doubt in our minds that 
most faculty members are deeply committed to 
their teaching practice. When we engage in dis¬ 
cussions with faculty, many express an interest in 
pursuing the scholarship of teaching and learning 
(SoTL) to enhance student learning, to actively 
demonstrate their commitment to teaching, and 
to broadly support improved teaching and learn¬ 
ing in higher education. In a survey of over 100 
medical faculty members, Zibrowski, Weston, and 
Goldszmidt (2008) found that an overwhelming 
majority (79%) expressed an interest in engaging 
in educational scholarship. However, faculty often 
express concerns regarding their ability to actively 
engage in research on teaching and learning, while 
maintaining momentum on their disciplinary re¬ 
search agenda, and committing to their many other 
academic and service-based responsibilities. Based 
upon our previous academic experiences and a re¬ 
view of scholarly literature, we summarize and re¬ 
spond to five challenges to faculty engagement in 
research on teaching and learning in the following 
sections: limited expertise, the graduate studies cul¬ 
ture, terminology (SoTL is widely misunderstood), 
reward and recognition, and time constraints. 

Limited expertise 

Because many faculty lack a background in educa¬ 
tional research, they feel as though they have limited 
expertise to effectively engage in research on teaching 
and learning (Goldszmidt, Zimbrowski, & Weston, 
2008; McKinney, 2007; Zibrowski et ah, 2008). To 
this point, we paraphrase the thoughts of a recent 
participant in the Engaging in Educational Research 
learning circle at our institution: “I feel very com¬ 
fortable doing social science research, but I find re¬ 
search on teaching and learning very difficult.” Al¬ 
though comfortable within their ‘home’ discipline, 
faculty often find the breadth of literature in higher 
education decidedly overwhelming. In her book En¬ 
hancing Learning through the Scholarship of Teaching 
and Learning, McKinney (2007) identifies in excess 
of 100 journals related to teaching and learning in 
higher education. Furthermore, given the complex¬ 
ity of teaching and learning issues within academe, 
defining a specific research problem can be extraordi¬ 


narily daunting, let alone applying valid and reliable 
research methods to conduct SoTL (research meth¬ 
ods which are often clearly outside of their disciplin¬ 
ary expertise). 

According to Goldszmidt et al. (2008), pro¬ 
viding additional formal education may not be the 
answer to this challenge. They assessed the impact 
of an initiative where medical faculty members were 
sponsored by their college to complete a Master of 
Education. When compared with faculty who had 
not participated in this advanced degree program, 
they found that it did not result in an increase in 
the faculty members’ level of interest or active par¬ 
ticipation in education-related research projects, 
funding attempts, or publications. In addition, there 
was no significant difference in the faculty members’ 
perceived barriers to or support needs for encourag¬ 
ing their participation in educational research. Fur¬ 
thermore, it has been suggested that faculty with an 
education-related background are more likely to be 
appointed additional administrative and leadership 
roles, thereby further confounding their ability to 
conduct research on teaching and learning (Zibrows¬ 
ki et al., 2008). 

Internal faculty development initiatives such 
as teaching scholars programs (e.g. Gruppen, Froh- 
na, Anderson, & Lowe, 2003; Steinert, Nasmith, 
McLeod, & Conochie, 2003) and faculty certificate 
programs (e.g. Hubball & Burt, 2006; Hubball & 
Poole, 2003) appear to better meet the needs of facul¬ 
ty. These programs intentionally bring together small 
cohorts of faculty to explore the theories and princi¬ 
ples of educational scholarship, actively evaluate and 
improve their teaching practice, and foster engage¬ 
ment in research on teaching and learning. Many are 
based upon the premise of providing an opportunity 
for interaction through a learning community, where 
faculty meet intentionally and regularly to actively 
dialogue and provide a sense of reciprocal support 
and mentorship (Blanton & Stylianou, 2009; Hub- 
ball & Albon, 2007; Richlin & Cox, 2004). One of 
the inherent strengths of this approach is the natural 
collaboration that evolves between new and experi¬ 
enced faculty members, motivated by the common 
goal of improving teaching and learning in higher 
education. 
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The graduate studies culture 

Most faculty members receive very little exposure 
to pedagogy during their graduate studies. Kreber 
(2001) argues that graduate education should place 
an increased focus on SoTL by incorporating peda¬ 
gogy courses into disciplinary curricula, encouraging 
manuscripts and dissertations with a focus on disci¬ 
plinary pedagogical issues, formally integrating edu¬ 
cational theory and research into graduate teaching 
assistant training programs, and establishing a men¬ 
torship model between graduate students and faculty 
members who are actively engaged in research on 
teaching and learning. 

Momentum for enhancing the quality of 
pedagogical development in graduate student edu¬ 
cation has received recent attention as the Canadi¬ 
an Association for Graduate Studies has identified 
Teaching Competence as a core professional skill de¬ 
velopment area for all Canadian graduate students 
(CAGS, 2008). Although much focus has been 
placed on the role of teaching centres in providing 
teaching training and skill development, a concerted 
effort must be made to integrate pedagogical devel¬ 
opment and a scholarly teaching and learning re¬ 
search agenda throughout the university community, 
especially at the department and college levels. Here, 
faculty could collaborate with graduate students to 
share both their academic and teaching experiences, 
through an intentionally developed research program 
that actively demonstrates how research on teach¬ 
ing and learning can be applied to successfully sup¬ 
port the mobilization and translation of disciplinary 
knowledge and expertise. 

Terminology: SoTL is widely 
misunderstood 

Many faculty are unfamiliar with the term SoTL, 
which is often widely misunderstood: “Using SoTL 
as a noun, other times as a verb or touting it as a 
synonym for other phenomena, is a manifestation 
of deeper conceptual problems within higher educa¬ 
tion. At a most basic level, attempts to delineate di¬ 
mensions of SoTL too often deploy piffling or weak 
understandings of scholarship” (Boshier, 2009, p. 4). 
Boshier further notes that institutional attempts to 


define and operationalize SoTL can have uninten¬ 
tionally negative consequences, when tenure and 
promotion candidates are forced to justify and pro¬ 
vide evidence of how their research qualifies, in ac¬ 
cordance with a harshly pre-defined and linear SoTL 
framework. Akin to one’s disciplinary research, we 
would argue that there is no linear set of established 
criteria for conducting SoTL research; it should rath¬ 
er be viewed as a ‘dynamic and iterative process’ of 
discovery (Boshier, 2009). Akerlind’s (2003) catego¬ 
ries for teaching development provide an appropri¬ 
ate context for the intricate nature of SoTL where, 
“a broader understanding of teaching may precede a 
broader understanding of growth and development 
of a teacher” (p. 389). There is no one agreed upon 
definition of SoTL, but Prosser (2008) summarizes 
by stating that SoTL is improving students’ learning 
using evidence-based approaches. 

Innovation is the foundation of discovery - 
perhaps our attempts to define and operationalize 
SoTL based on a linear set of criteria have worked 
against the inspired sense of innovation we hope to 
see in higher education. We can only begin to imag¬ 
ine the teaching and learning innovations if faculty 
were inspired to apply creative disciplinary research 
approaches to explore the intricacies of teaching and 
learning in higher education. 

Research on teaching and learning is not 
adequately recognized or rewarded 

The seemingly insurmountable challenge that SoTL 
faces is firmly grounded in the historical professorial 
model of Research, Teaching, and Service that has re¬ 
sulted in a “conceptual isolation of teaching from the 
primary scholarly work of the disciplines” (Weston & 
McAlpine, 2001, p. 90). In comparison to tradition¬ 
al disciplinary research activities, research on teach¬ 
ing and learning is often not recognized or rewarded 
as quality research. It may be viewed with cynicism 
by departments and colleagues, as questions of in¬ 
ternal and external validity arise. Tangible research 
outcomes such as scholarly publications and presen¬ 
tations may not be given due credit by tenure and 
promotion committees. Furthermore, if research on 
teaching and learning is relegated to a teaching activ- 
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ity and a faculty member is not engaged in a defined 
teaching-stream, individual departments and com¬ 
mittees are posed with the fundamental challenge of 
how to equitably evaluate these activities based upon 
a limited a set of criteria. Although the tenure and 
promotion process varies greatly between depart¬ 
ments and institutions, faculty are likely to achieve 
greater recognition and reward for their disciplinary 
research, and therefore, are less motivated to engage 
in educational research. 

Can the disciplinary research process lend 
itself to research on teaching and learning? Evers, 
Rush, and Berdrow (1998) developed a model of 
workplace skills called The Bases of Competence that 
includes four groupings (bases) of four or five skills 
each. The research that led to this model was disci- 
plinarily-based in business and sociology, but led to 
enhancements in undergraduate education in terms 
of the skills needed to survive and thrive in today’s 
workplace. This is but one faculty member’s expe¬ 
rience in research that lends itself well to Weston 
and McAlpine’s (2001) notion of a, “continuum of 
growth toward the scholarship of teaching” (p. 91), 
which considers teaching in integration with rather 
than isolation from one’s disciplinary research. 

We would argue that the acts of teaching and 
learning are essential to the translation and mobili¬ 
zation of disciplinary knowledge and expertise, and 
thereby imperative to the discipline. If we are to 
commit to improving the quality of higher educa¬ 
tion and to a continuous cycle of research, discovery, 
and innovation within the disciplines, we must also 
commit to establishing a scholarly community of re¬ 
search on teaching and learning across the academy. 
Interest in SoTL is increasing, and many Canadian 
institutions have taken a lead in establishing funding 
and grant programs, departmental and institutional 
awards, faculty certification programs, teaching con¬ 
ferences, scholarly publications, and improvements 
to the tenure and promotion process - all dedicated 
to recognizing and rewarding faculty engagement 
in research on teaching and learning (Christensen 
Hughes, 2006). Although too numerous to list in¬ 
dividually, some of the more comprehensive SoTL 
initiatives include the Institute for the Scholarship of 
Teaching and Learning at the University of British 


Columbia, and Institute for Scholarship of Teaching 
and Learning at Mount Royal University, Alberta. 
The Society for Teaching and Learning in Higher 
Education has also recently launched the Canadian 
Journal for the Scholarship of Teaching of Teaching and 
Learning. Additional financial support and coordina¬ 
tion is warranted at both an institutional and nation¬ 
al-level (Christensen Hughes, 2006; Poole, Taylor, & 
Thompson, 2007), “to help orchestrate, support, and 
communicate the processes and products of SoTL 
more broadly” (Poole et ah, 2007, p. 12). 

Time constraints 

Time constraints are one of the most substantial 
barriers to faculty engagement in scholarly activi¬ 
ties related to teaching and learning (Goldszmidt 
et ah, 2008; McKinney, 2007; Zimbrowski et ah, 
2008). Time-related barriers are complex and often 
intricately associated with the above four challenges 
as faculty express frustration over their inability to 
effectively dedicate time to SoTL projects, report 
having difficulty juggling their multiple academic, 
teaching, and administrative responsibilities, and 
lack motivation for engaging in research on teaching 
and learning because these activities receive very little 
support and recognition from their departments and 
colleagues (Zimbrowski et ah, 2008). Laculty often 
feel as though SoTL is simply an add-on to their al¬ 
ready heavy academic workloads. 

In order to address this challenge, research on 
teaching and learning must be established as an in¬ 
stitutional priority, both to improve the quality and 
value of higher education and to promote the dis¬ 
semination and mobilization of disciplinary knowl¬ 
edge and expertise. We must engage in a quality 
SoTL dialogue across the institution and commit to 
improvement based upon the very foundations of 
higher education - reliable and valid research. Both 
financial and institutional support are critical to the 
success of these programs, in terms of establishing 
interdisciplinary funding for program development, 
administration, and operation, devoting release-time 
to encourage faculty participation in pedagogical 
research initiatives, and providing research support 
grants. 
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Conclusion 

We fully recognize that there is no one solution to 
the challenging dilemma of faculty engagement in 
research on teaching and learning and disciplinary re¬ 
search. We must collaborate to promote SoTL, and 
to establish a diverse range of innovative programs 
to encourage research on teaching and learning. As 
an academic community, we can take three proactive 
measures to support faculty engagement in research 
on teaching and learning: provide research support, 
encourage colleague interactions, and provide on-go¬ 
ing pedagogical development opportunities. We hope 
that this essay will contribute to a progressive dialogue 
that alleviates some of the institutional challenges to 
faculty engagement in educational scholarship. 
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